ARISTOPHANES

garments from his wardrobe for the disguise of
Mnesilochus, who is shaved and sent off. While
he makes his attempt, the effeminate Cleisthenes
appears, and warns them that a traitor is amongst
them. Mnesilochus is discovered and bound to a
plank. Various schemes, based on certain incidents
in the tragedies of Euripides, the " schemer," are
tried for his rescue. Euripides himself appears, and
with Mnesilochus makes his escape. Three tragedies
in particular are drawn on: the Palamede, the Helen,
and the Andromeda.

(1) The Palamede suggests, that as  Palamede's
story was carved  on oar-blades, which were cast
into the sea, so the present victim's plight may be
carved on the votive tablets which are to hand.

(2)  Mnesilochus,  lamenting  over his   sad   case,
wittily parodies (855 ff.) the Prologue to the Helen,
in which Helen, sitting on the tornb of Proteus,
explains   the   state   of  affairs.    When   Menelaus
enters himself and tries to persuade an old woman,
who kept the doors of the palace of Proteus, to let
him in, he gives a model for the dialogue between
Euripides and Mnesilochus, with the woman-guardian
intervening (874 fT.).   The meeting of Menelaus and
Helen is used later in the same dialogue (905 ff.).
Details are given in the notes.

(3)  Andromeda bound to the rock, and lamenting
her coming fate, sings a hymn to Night, and is
softly answered by Echo;  presently a chorus of
maidens enters, and sorrows with her.   This scene
is parodied by Mnesilochus (1015-1055), bound to
his plank, and Echo's part becomes highly ludicrous.
So Euripides to the rescue plays on the part of
Perseus (1105 ff.).
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